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A Vital Question Answered | 


Where Shall I Send My Boy or Girl of ’Teen Age? 


After thirty years of experience as Founder and Principal of the PALMER 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE at Sedalia, North Carolina, MRS. CHARLOTTE 
HAWKINS BROWN says: 


Palmer Memorial Institute is modeled after the fine finish- 


ing schools of New England, presenting superior advantages 


for mental and cultural development. 


This institution offers an accredited high school course of 


four years, based on an elementary course of eight years. 


The limited enrollment which the institution purposely main- 
tains makes it possible for students to have individual at- 


tention in their classes and life generally. Ours is not a school 


for delinquents or children north or south who need correc- 


tive training. Every applicant must come well recommended 


and his or her environment will be carefully investigated. 


Instruction in Music, Art and Drama as a part of the 


regular High School curriculum opens up for the students 


at Palmer Institute new vistas of culture and information. 


These cultural influences are augmented by a superior art 


collection and yearly trips for seniors to Art museums, 


lectures, recitals, and to historical sites in other cities. Be- 


sides the benefits of organized athletics, Palmer Institute 


students have contact with the members of the faculty which 


is carefully chosen from graduates of the leading colleges 


in the United States. 


The buildings are modern, comfortable and tastefully equipped. 


Only 25 students of ages ranging from 12 to 18 can be admitted next year. 


Terms—$150.00 a year 


Il rite immediately for a bulletin. 


Address: 


PALMER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
SEDALIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUMMER SESSION—JULY 1, TO AUGUST 12, 1931 


Offers Sixty-one Academic Courses to Classified and Unclassified Students, and to Auditors, by a staff 
of regular University teachers, together with complete facilities of the University plant, including Library, 
Laboratories, Cafeteria, Dormitories, Social Halls, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Tennis, Courts, and Play 
Grounds. | 

Classified Students, as candidates for degrees, do the same grade of work and receive equal credits | 
as in any other quarter. 

Unclassified Students receive full credit for all courses successfully completed, and upon classifying 
may count this credit towards a degree. | 


Auditors are permitted to attend classes without credit and with no acamedic record. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE SUMMER SESSION 
June 29th to July 8th 


A late registration fee of $5.00 will be charged after 3 P. M. June 30. No student may register for 
full credit after 3 P. M. July 8. 


For further information write THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HAMPTON 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE — Aims to develop 
| teachers of agriculture, farm demonstration agents and 
qualified rural leaders. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled builders ? 
by instruction in building methods, field management, 
building materials, trade practice, structural design, and 
principles of architecture. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and 

COURSES young women for business and teaching positions along 
a variety of specialized lines. 


leading THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for 
high schools, for intermediate and grammar frades, and 3 
to degree of for primary grades. 
THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train teach- 
Bachelor ers of Home Economics for high schools and to train - 
efficient home-makers. 
of Science THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships 


in schools, colleges, and branch city libraries. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing need 
for well-trained musicians to serve as teachers and to 
cooperate in the advancement of music in church, school, 

schools and community. 

THE SCHOOL FOR NURSES—Aims to prepare students 
primarily to become public health nurses and supervisors. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school days 
each for teachers exclusively. Graduate work leading to 
the degree of Master of Arts. 

THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year courses in thirteen dif- 
ferent trades, with academic work on the high school or 
college level, offered to students sixteen years and over. 


ARTHUR HOWE, President HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


in nine 
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BENNETT COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Greensboro, N. C. 


BEAUTIFUL CAMPUS MODERN EQUUPMENT 
STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT 
EXCELLENT CLIMATE 


A progressive school for girls 
of discriminating parents. 


4 YEARS COLLEGE 


For further information address: 
DAVID D. JONES, President 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


A State Institution for the Higher Training 
of Colored Youths 


Offers courses leading to baccalaureate degrees in: 
Liberal Arts, Education, Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics ; Normai diplomas in: Education, Agriculture, 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts. 

Recognized ~ Regional and National accrediting 
agencies. Physical plant valued at $1,200,000; ex- 
pents over $140,000 yearly for 
A Student's school. 

“Southern University has fully justified the sup- 


maintenance. 


pare given by the State of Louisiana . Louisiana 
as dignified Negro Higher Education.”—From the 
Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 


a information address: 
S. CLARK, President 


DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


DOWNINGTOWN, CHESTER CO., PENNA, 


OPPORTUNITY for TRADE TRAINING 
BOYS AND GIRLS OVER THIRTEEN 
in 
Automechanics, Carpentry, Commercial Work 
Home Economics, Irenwork, and Welding 
under 


COLLEGE TRAINED TEACHERS 


J. H. N. WARING, Principal 
DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Downingtown, Penna. 


Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE AND A STANDARD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY FOR MEN ONLY 


Faculty composed of men representing some of the 
best Colleges and Universities of the Country. Ideal 
location, seventy-five acres of land, twenty-two build- 
ings, first class equipment and large endowment. 


For Further information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 
UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant worth one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


| Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SCHOOL OPENS 
Spring Quarter begins March 31, 1930 


For Information Address: THE DEAN 


STORER COLLEGE 


HARPERS FERRY, W. VA. 


Magnificent Location. Thorough Work. 
Positive Christian Ideals. 


For information address 
HENRY T. McDON sem, President 


‘The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
SOCIAL WORK 


Goed Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Gives training in every branch of technical Social 
Work and in addition offers special preparation for 
| the special problems which confront social workers 
| in Negro Communities. 


For Furhter Information, Address the Director 
| FORRBSTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M. 
239 Auburn Avenue, Northeast Atlanta, Georgia 


STATE COLLEGE FOR COLORED STUDENTS 
DOVER, DELAWARE 
In the Heart of the Delmarva Peninsula 
A College With a Great Past and a Greater Future 
COURSES OFFERED 
Junior College — High School — Agriculture — 
Normal — Home Economics— 
rades and Industries 
ATHLETICS ENC OURAGED for BOYS and GIRLS 
For Information Address: 
R. 8. GROSSLEY, President 


Washington Business Institute 
209 West 125th St. New York City 
A professional school of collegiate grade specializing 

in General Business and Secretarial Courses. 
Enter any day. Cataloge on Request 


Special Summer Classes begin July 6 
Class and Individual Instruction 


Tel. MOnument 2-6086 Open all year. 
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T is commonly held that the Negro is quite 
incapable of discharging the duties of 
political office with the efficiency and hon- 
esty which are the requisites 
In Rebuttal of elected public servants in 
a democracy. Indeed, one 
of the reasons advanced by certain well- 
meaning individuals for the disfranchise- 
ment of Negro citizens in the South is that 
the right to vote implies also the right to 
hold office, and the Negro is unfitted to hold 
office. To strengthen this argument it is 
customary to dwell long and commiserat- 
ingly on the evils of Reconstruction, mean- 
while conveniently overlooking the fact that 
a casual perusal of American history reveals 
not a few examples of misgovernment and 
corruption which cannot be traced to the 
ineptitude and venality of Negroes. Because 
the Negro office-holder during Reconstruc- 
tion has been so thoroughly damned and his 
faults so grotesquely magnified, we are 
pleased to publish this recent editorial 
about a former Negro councilman in the 
city of Baltimore, which was published in 
the Baltimore Sun of May 8th. It should 
be remembered that the Sun has seen fit to 
comment editorially on but one of the 19 
members of the Council. 


A Goop CovuncILMAN 


It is worth noting, in connection with the 
expiring City Council, that no member has 
been more efficient or more earnest in en- 
deavoring to promote public welfare than 
Warner T. McGuinn, Negro member from 
the Fourth district, who was defeated for 
re-election on Tuesday. Mr. McGuinn was 
well equipped for the office. He is a lawyer 
and a graduate of the Yale Law School and 
had served in the old First Branch Council. 
He set an example in his recent service of 
nonpartisanship in consideration of measures 
before the Council, and when he spoke upon 
them showed that he had taken pains to in- 
form himself. His record deserves commen- 


dation. 


N the same general subject but from 

another angle is a striking editorial in 

the Louisville Times of June 13th, cap- 

tioned “An Immobile 

The Negro Vote Bloc,” which reads in 
part, as follows: 


Eighty per cent of the Negro population 
of Louisville eligible to vote is registered, as 
against 62 per cent of the white popula- 
tion. The census figures revealing this dis- 
parity demonstrate the effectiveness of the 
local Republican organization and at the 
same time the ineffectiveness of the Negro 
population in realizing its own possibilities 
as a voting unit. 

Of 33,171 Negroes eligible to go to the 
polls, all except 6,666 are registered, and of 
the 26,505 registered, all except 673 are 
registered Republican—which is the way 
they unfailingly vote. 

Altogether there are 132,159 registered 
voters in Louisville. Imagine what influence 
could be commanded by a bloc of 26,505 of 
these voters capable of being swung from 
one of the two major parties to the other 
or to a third party. Imagine how the politi- 
cians would quail before the threat of such 
a swing, if they supposed the threat could 
be translated into fact. Blocs far smaller 
proportionately than this—in fact, blocs 
that have been largely mythical—have wield- 
ed enormous influence. 


The Times is a Democratic paper and 
there will be those who see in this state- 
ment a subtle partisan argument calculated 
to divide the Republican vote. But even 
if this were the motive which inspired the 
above editorial, it’s essential truth cannot 
be denied. If the Negro voters of Louisville 
were organized into a black bloc, all things 
being equal, the Negro voter would be in a 
position of tremendous power. 


But it is extremely doubtful if such a 
thing were possible that all things would 
remain equal. There are strong possibili- 
ties that under such conditions both major 
parties would agree to some plan by which 
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the apparent power of the Negro vote would 
be nullified and its effectiveness reduced to 
impotence. The cry of Negro domination, 
not yet entirely stilled, would again be 
heard and all of the racial antagonisms now 
dormant would be awakened once more. It 
would appear that there is as much to be 
lost in the formation of a black bloc as there 
now is in the blind adherence to a single 
political party. 


With the increase of the Negro popula- 
tion in the great industrial centers, the 
Negro vote will undoubtedly become more 
and more a factor to be reckoned with in 
American political life. It will reach its 
maximum effectiveness when its racial iden- 
tity is submerged in normal party affilia- 


tions based on honest differences of opinion “ 


as to the best means of safeguarding the 
interests of the commonwealth. 


‘THE theory of biological difference has 

long been the basis for the doctrine of 
racial superiority. When logic is unable 
to justify differential treat- 
ment of Negroes, science is 
often evoked to explain 
that for which no sanction 
can be found either in Christian ethics or 
in social experience. The tortuous path of 
the Negro in his journey toward complete 
citizenship is beset by the apparitions of 
social catastrophe raised by those who see 
in every attempt of the Negro to advance 
a step toward racial amalgamation and 
therefore the decay of Nordic civilization. 
By these it is argued that the ordained in- 
feriority of the Negro must be maintained 
at any cost lest the purity of the Nordic 
stream be polluted by the blood of “lesser 
breeds without the law.” Thus industrial 
discrimination is justified, and political dis- 
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franchisement is extenuated and _ social 
ostracism explained. 


In his address before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
Professor Franz Boas of Columbia Univer- 
sity, president of the society and distin- 
guished ethnologist and anthropologist, has 
this to say of biological differences: 


“There is no reason to believe,” he said, 
“that one race is by nature so much more 
intelligent, endowed with great will power, or 
emotionally more stable than others that the 
difference would materially influence its cul- 
ture. 


“Nor is there any good reason to believe 
that the differences between races are so 
great that the descendants of mixed mar- 
riages would be inferior to their parents. 


“Biologically there is neither good reason 
to object to family close inbreeding in 
healthy groups, nor to intermingling of the 
principal races. I believe that the present 
state of our knowledge justifies us to say, 
that while individuals differ, biological dif- 
ferences between races are small.” 


There may be many reasons why under 
certain economic and social conditions inter- 
marriage between different racial groups 
would be unwise. But that these reasons 
can be found in biological differences we 
may well doubt. The evidence is all to the 
contrary as Professor Hooten, eminent an- 
thropologist of Harvard, in a recent book 
and Dr. Boas of Columbia have pointed out. 
Race relations in America will reach a 
happy stage when the hysteria induced 
by unfounded and foolish fears of un- 
checked amalgamation subsides and the 
alarmists of the cult of Nordic superiority 
can no longer support their rationalizations 
by an appeal to science. 
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Family Disorganization Among Negroes 


ITH few exceptions studies which have 
dealt with the family life of the Negro 
have been concerned with family disorganiza- 
tion. Emphasis upon this aspect of Negro 
family life has probably been due as much to 
the general disposition to treat the Negro as 
a problem as to the prominence of family dis- 
organization in the Negro 


By E. Franky Frazier 


Some of those who have sought social and 
cultural explanations for family disorganiz. 
tion among Negroes have also gone to Afric: 
For instance, a social worker thought that she 
had discovered the cause of family desertion 
when she began to read of the customs of Afr 
This explanation was not only 

remarkable because of the 


tribes. 


group. There has been for 
a long time a general agree- 
ment among both white and the 
Negro students and observ- 
ers concerning the large 
amount of family disorgan- 
ization among Negroes. The 
high rate of illegitimacy 
among the Negroes in the 
District of Columbia has 
furnished the basis of the 


prize in 1928. 
opinion of several white writ- 


E. Franklin Frazier now in 
Department of 
Sciences, Fisk University, was 
formerly Director of Research 
of the Chicago Urban League. 
He recently completed an au- 
thoritative study of the Negro 
family in Chicago. He was the 


winner of the 


—Tne Epiror. 


unwarranted assum p tion 
that there had been an un 
broken tradition from Afri 
ca, but also because familys 
desertion is probably entir: 
ly absent from the native life 
of the Negro. The disor 
ganization which one finds in 
coast towns and other places 
where white civilization has 
penetrated has nothing to do 
with native African customs. 
There is an abundance of 


Social 


Van Vechten 


ers that the race has de- 


teriorated morally. More- 

over, the fact that desertion cases constitute 
a much larger proportion of the cases in the 
social agencies of many cities than Negroes in 
the population has also seemed to indicate to 
some observers that the Negro has made little 
progress in adopting the family mores of 
western civilization. 

Various explanations have been offered to 
account for the widespread disorganization of 
Negro family life. These explanations may be 
divided into two classes: (1) biological and (2) 
cultural. To the first class belongs the opinion 
of those persons who have held that during the 
Negro’s long residence in Africa, he acquired 
through natural selection an_ inordinately 
strong sex instinct that breaks through all 
forms of social control. Of course, this belief 
is part of the large body of inherited beliefs 
concerning the impulses of primitive peoples. 
It fits in with the symmetrical scheme accord- 
ing to which so-called primitive peoples were 
given a place in the evolution of mankind. Ac- 
cording to this scheme the “lower” impulses in 
man became weaker and the “higher” impulses 
stronger as man “evolved” and the successive 
stages of this evolution were represented in 
races existing on different levels of culture. 
What we know today of primitive peoples in- 
cluding the Negro races does not support this 
conception. 


literature on the native Afri 
can family to dissipate any notions concerning 
the absence of family life among Negroes in 
Africa. 

In some cases slavery has been blamed for 
the present disorganization of the family. A 
few white writers have been of the opinion that 
while slavery helped to rid the Negro of his 
“inferior” African ideals concerning family life, 
it was not a “good school” for giving him 
western ideals. On the other hand, one or two 
writers have regarded slavery as a_ purely 
demoralizing influence on the sex relations of 
Negroes. 

It seems from our existing knowledge that 
Negro family life in America has developed at 
each period as a response to the whole complex 
of existing social and economic factors. Family 
life during slavery showed wide variations. It 
tended to disappear altogether where Negroes 
became merely commodities for traders, but 
reached a high degree of stability where Negro 
families were kept in the same household for 
several generations. The emancipation of the 
Negro which set thousands wandering about 
the country had very much the same effect upon 
their family life as the recent migrations to 
the North. In fact, the migration of large 
groups of Negroes to cities has created in urban 
areas masses of disorganized Negroes who have 
furnished most of the statistics on the disor 
ganization of Negro family life. 
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The migration of Negroes to cities has been 
in progress for three or four decades; but the 
process of urbanization was only brought to the 
attention of the American public during the 
World War when great hordes invaded north- 
ern industrial centers. During previous decades 
the migrations had gone mainly to southern 
cities, while the comparatively few migrants 
who went to northern cities had come chiefly 
from the border states. The migrations from 
the South during the war period brought the 
Negroes from the plantation South into north- 
ern cities. One of the results of these migra- 
tions has been to swell the proportion of Negro 
charity and desertion cases that are handled 
by both public and private social agencies and 
the other to focus attention upon crime and 
juvenile delinquency among Negroes. 

The disorganization of Negro life in the 
city is usually regarded as a purely pathologi- 
cal phenomenon. To many municipal authori- 
ties it is merely a form of social disorder to be 
restrained. And even to some social workers 
the volume of Negro family disorganization 
which confronts them appears as an almost im- 
possible problem for social agencies. A dif- 
ferent view of the situation is that the disor- 
ganization of Negro life in the city is a natural 
consequence of the transplantation of large 
masses of peasants from the simple life of the 
rural South to the complex urban communities : 
and that the disorganization of the Negro in 
the city is part of the process by which the 
Negro throws off old conceptions of life and 
achieves ambitions and new attitudes towards 
the world. Moreover, in spite of the tremend- 
ous price which he pays, he works out a more 
efficient and more intelligent adjustment to the 
civilization in which he has been placed. In the 
case of the city of Chicago it has been possible 
to show in clear outlines the processes of dis- 
organization and reorganization of life which 
take place in urban communities. 

The Negro population in the city of Chicago, 
as in other cities, secured a foothold in the 
area of deterioration just outside of the busi- 
ness and financial center. It has expanded 
with the growth of the city and its location 
in relation to the organization of the city has 
been similar to that of other racial and cul- 
tural groups. The expansion of the Negro 
community did not involve conflicts with the 
white population until the sudden expansion 
occasioned by the large influx of Negroes dur- 
ing the war. In spite of agreements among 
white property owners and violent resistance 
to the expansion of the Negro population, it 
has continued to expand southward along, and 
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parallel to, State Street. At the present time 
the South Side Negro community extends for 
a distance of over seven miles from Twelfth 
Street to Seventy-first Street and is confined 
chiefly between Wentworth and Cottage Grove 
Avenues. 

The growth of the Negro community which 
is bound up with the growth of the city at large 
offers a key to an understanding of the pro- 
cesses of disorganization and reorganization of 
life in the city. The expansion of the Negro 
population has not been a mere product of 
chance, for it has represented a selection and 
segregation of different elements in the popula- 
tion. Take, for example, the distribution of 
occupational classes in the Negro community. 
There is a decided tendency on the part of the 
higher occupational classes to become segre- 
gated towards the southern end of the com- 
munity. While this tendency is bound up with 
certain physical characteristics of the city, it 
represents on the whole the success which the 
migrants have achieved in the severe competi- 
tion of city life. In a large Negro community 
like that found in Chicago there are undreamed 
of opportunities for the expression of varied 
talents and rewards for thrift and exceptional 
intelligence. In fact, illiteracy varies consider- 
ably in the Negro community. It is very low 
in the southern end where the higher occupa- 
tional classes are concentrated and high in the 
area near the center of the city. Illiteracy 
among the poorer classes segregated in the de- 
teriorated areas equals that of some southern 
cities. 

The tendency of the population to become 
segregated according to occupational status 
and illiteracy correspond to differences in the 
stability of family life as measured by home 
ownership. According to the census statistics 
for 1920 only 7.4 per cent of the Negro fam- 
ilies owned their homes. But this was only 
true of the Negro population on the average. 
By taking the Negro population in the city as 
a whole important differences were obscured. 
When the community was divided up into seven 
successive unit areas which marked the expan- 
sion of the community, it was found that in the 
area nearest the center of the city there was 
no home ownership. The rate of home owner- 
ship increased for the successive areas which 
not only marked the expansion of the com- 
munity but also indicated a selection of the 
more successful and stable elements in the pop- 
ulation. Home ownership varied in the Negro 
community from zero in the first area or zone 
to thirty per cent in the seventh zone. 
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The question has often been asked: What 
has been the effect of city life upon the size 
of the Negro family? Social workers often 
speak of the large number of children one finds 
in Negro families. There have been other in- 
dications that the size of the Negro family has 
been materially affected by the migrations to 
cities. The age distribution of the Negro pop- 
ulation in 1920 showed a significant decrease 
in the proportion of children under five. This 
has been attributed by some persons to the 
migrations during the previous years. But it 
seems that the influence of urban life on the 
‘ size of the Negro family varies considerably 
for different elements in the Negro group. The 
size of the family is bound up with the disorgan- 
ization and reorganization of life in the city. 
The migrant families which settled in the 
poorer areas showed the effects of migration 
and urban life. There were only a little over 
half as many children under fifteen to one hun- 
dred women of child-bearing age as for the 
country as a whole. But the effect of urban 
life was even more marked in those sections 
of the Negro community which were distin- 
guished by vice and crime. In these sections 
the family tended to disappear altogether. Men 
and women who had broken all family ties were 
concentrated in the rooming and lodging houses 
in these sections. There was a progressive in- 
crease in the proportion of children to women 
of child-bearing age in the areas which showed 
progressive stabilization of family life. In fact 
in the area of most stable family life children 
were more prominent in the population than 
in the areas where the migrants were settled. 
Yet the proportion of children was smaller 
than for the country as a whole. The nearest 
approach to the proportion of children in the 
population which the Negro population in the 
country as a whole shows, was in Morgan Park, 
a community of home owners on the edge of 
the city. 

Variations for different sections of the pop- 
ulation in the proportion of broken homes was 
shown in the proportion of families with female 
heads. In the poorer sections of the commu- 
nity where the migrants were settled over a 
fifth of the families had female heads. These 
homes had been broken often by the desertion 
of the head of the family. The proportion of 
families with female heads declined consider- 
ably for the areas of more stable family life 
and the cases found in the better areas repre- 
sented real widowhood as contrasted with the 
uncertain marital status of the women in other 


areas. 
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Family disorganization as measured by d-- 
pendency, desertion, illegitimacy, and juvenile 
delinquency showed variations that conformed 
to the community pattern which has beeen 
sketched in outline above. The proportion «f 
Negro cases among the charity cases in Chi- 
cago has grown considerably in recent years. 
They constituted in 1927 about one-fifth of 
the total. But the rate of dependency repre- 
sented by these cases showed considerable varia- 
tions in the different areas of the community. 
For example, in the areas where the migrants 
were concentrated and where we have seen that 
illiteracy was high and home ownership absent, 
eight per cent of the families were compelled 
to apply to the social agencies for assistance. 
The increasing ability of other sections of the 
community to manage their own affairs was 
shown in the decrease in the proportion of fam 
ilies applying for aid in the successive areas. 
The areas into which the more successful fam 
ilies move had only one or two families out of 
a hundred to seek aid from social workers. A 
similar trend was brought out in regard to 
family desertions. If the cases handled by the 
charities are taken as a measure of this aspect 
of family disorganization, then over two per 
cent of the families in the poorer areas have 
been deserted by the father. Family desertions 
become less frequent in the areas which mark 
improvement in cultural and economic status. 
In the seventh zone of the community only one 
family out of five hundred was deserted. 
Illegitimacy seems to be tied up with the 
processes of disorganization and reorganization 
of Negro life in the urban community. In 
Chicago where one could not get a measure 
of this form of family disorganization from 
birth statistics, the hospital records offered an 
abundance of materials. It was possible to 
secure information on from a third to nearly a 
half of the Negro women who become mothers. 
If we take, then, as a measure of illegitimacy 
the proportion of women of child-bearing age 
in the Negro community who become unmar- 
ried mothers, we find the same variations as 
those in the case of dependency and desertions. 
Illegitimate motherhood which involves 2.3 per 
cent of the mothers in the arca of extreme de- 
terioration near the center of the city was 
twelve times.as high as in the zone of the Negro 
community furthest removed from the center 
of the city. Tllegitimacy in the city has a 
different definition and different consequences 
from what it has in the rural sections. First 
of all it becomes a social problem in the city 
where the child is not integrated into the fam- 
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ily group. It often represents the breakdown 
of neighborhood and parental control which 
are the result of urban life. Illegitimacy which 
involved many girls under eighteen was related 
to that other problem which assumes consider- 
able importance in the city—Jjuvenile delin- 
quency. 

Juvenile delinquency is not the result only 
of the breakdown of family control. It is a 
part of the general dissolution of community 
life in the urban environment. In the cities 
for which statistics are available Negroes con- 
tribute much more than their share of the cases 
of juvenile delinquency and Chicago is not an 
exception to this general situation. In 1920 
about a fifth of the delinquent boys brought 
before the Juvenile Court were Negroes. The 
proportion of Negro cases has been increasing 
rapidly during recent years. This increase has 
been associated with the fact that Negroes have 
been moving into those areas which have long 
been characterized by a high rate of delin- 
quency although the racial composition of the 
area has changed several times. There were 
considerable variations in the rates of juvenile 
delinquency in the Negro community. In the 
areas where the poorer migrants settled and 
both family and community life were dissolving 
under the influence of urban life, about forty 
per cent of the boys were arrested for delin- 


Which in life you wore 
Has long since faded and 
Will trouble you no more. 


For A Black Man Long Dead 


By T. Tuomas FLercuer 


HAT damning cloak of blackness 


Those gnarled old hands of yours 
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quency. The rate did not show any marked 
change until one came to the better sections 
of the community which were distinguished by 
more stable family life and some sort of com- 
munity organization. In the area of the com- 
munity which showed considerable concentra- 
tion of the higher occupational classes, a high 
percentage of home ownership, and other signs 
of stable family and community life, juvenile 
delinquency was almost entirely absent. 

Family disorganization considered in rela- 
tion to the organization of the Negro commu- 
nity presented quite a different picture from 
that which statistics usually give. It is not 
merely a hopeless disease of Negro life that 
grows worse with years. If it has increased 
during recent decades, it is what we would ex- 
pect when we consider the rapid changes which 
have taken place in the Negro population 
through the process of urbanization. But dis- 
organization is only one aspect of the process. 
Although in some sections of the Negro popula; 
tion the disappearance of family life betokens 
the extinction of those elements of the popule 
tion, disorganization in other sections of the 
population is a prelude to the reorganization 
of life on a more efficient and intelligent basis. 
These processes are quickened and shown in 
relief in a large city where changes take place 
at a rapid rate. 


Toil-worn by deeds of trust 
Are still and quiet now 


All mingled with the dust. 


That joy-filled mouth of yours 


Which rang with laughter deep 
At last is closed forever 
Now you can sleep! 
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Union Styles: Black Labor in White Coats 


clothes 
makes or un- 
makes the 
man is not 
altogether 
the mooted 
question. 
Fashion 
Park satel- 
lites would, 
however, in- 
sist that 
clothes form 
a very large 
part of the 
making. 

It is a wide 
graph, fash- 
ionably 
speaking, 
from the cor- 
rect, formal 
attire of 
the well- 
dressed man to that of a dining car waiter in 
white duck dinner jacket, trimmed in orna- 
mental brass buttons; or the unpretentious 
white apron, with dangling kite-tail strings, 
worn by a railway cook. The significance is 
not in the disparity of the comparison—as in- 
congruous as it is—but in the realization that 
one purports the enhancement of dignity, while 
the other connotes the mien of servility. 

The presence of a swarthy black donned in 
a waiter’s jacket, purveying esculents to and 
fro in a dining car, is not an uncommon sight. 
Nor, is the fact that the concoction of good 
food be more or less dependent upon the jovial, 
bluffy-face, ebony cook, enclosed in a diner’s 
“hell-hole,” a startling discovery. When, how- 
ever, hundreds of these ubiquitous servers in 
brass buttoned jackets, and scores of these 
grease bespattered cooks join hands and con- 
sent to tie apron-strings—all in a common 
cause, nothing short of the miraculous could 
be the result. Tuxedo-garbed stewards, stand- 
ing at omnipresent attention to insure the “is- 
everything-all right . .. ?” atmosphere of Sir 
and Madam traveler in legion rolling dining 
salons, could only marvel and look to their 
strongholds. 


Clarence’?R. Johnson, Executive 
Secretary, Dining Car Cooks and 
Waiters Union, Los Angeles, Calif. 


By Froyp C. Covinecron 


For, Africa had come out of the kitchen to 
discuss common grievances. A new union sty! 
was created: black labor had moulded the sent 
ment of white coats and aprons into a stand 
ard garb of co-operation. As someone aphor 
istically put it: “Bees don’t whine. They hui 
while working. They co-operate. The result: 
Honey!” Thus, some two hundred worker, 
buzzing the note of discontent, co-operated that 
the effect of their combined sting should inject 
sufficient virus into the veins of a gigantic 
corporation that it should be forced to rub th: 
spot where it had been bitten. 

May 4th, 1926 may well be considered an 
anniversary of emancipation. On that day, in 
the city of Los Angeles, at the Bronx hotel in 
the heart of the black belt the D. C. C. & W. 
Union (Dining Car Cooks and Waiters Union), 
local 582, was born. Its chances for a norma! 
adolescence were already questioned due to the 
reason for its inception and the environment 
in which it was to be nurtured. Parents are, 
however, very determining factors in the life 
of any off-spring. An infant labor was no ex 
ception. The Dining Car Cooks and Waiters 
Union placed its destiny into the hands of a 
staff of nine officers with Fred. G. Thornton, 
Sr., president, and Clarence R. Johnson, a fiery 
young chef, as its first secretary. 

The principal reasons for the conception 
of local 582 of the D. C. C. & W. Union as 
framed in the minds of its organizers, were: 

1. To elevate the living standard of Dining 
Car cooks and waiters. 

2. Obtain a working agreement and other 
conditions which would insure this elevated 
standard. 

3. To equalize existing working conditions 
and remove the disparity between cooks and 
waiters, as compared with stewards. 

A seething unrest had been brewing for some- 
time among the cooks and waiters of the South- 
ern Pacific Rail Road Company, but had not 
been made really vocal until the Union assumed 
the burden for certain grievances. The point 
of eruption was over the policy that all dining 
car employees were supposed to be working un- 
der a 240 hour per month basis. In the case 
of stewards this was maintained. But with 
cooks and waiters, they were required to work 
285 hours per month to guarantee 240 hours 
of pay. From November, 1925 to October 


1, 1926 the case of cooks and waiters had been 
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presented before two federal agencies, inter- 
spersed with various conferences, in an attempt 
to get some response from railroad companies. 
At this period no agreement relative to working 
conditions existed between company and em- 
ployees, hence it was not mandatory that said 
company should abide rigidly by any of its 
promises. It was not until March 10, 1928 
that this agreement was made and signed by 
representatives of company and employees set- 
ting forth rules to govern hours and pay. Dur- 
ing this intcrim—1926-28—the D. C. C. & W. 
Union had attempted to secure a higher rate 
of pay for all classes of employees under its 
jurisdiction. The union’s representatives were 
successful in gaining a 51, per cent increase for 
all classes. This victory was two-fold: It had 
given the employees the recognition of choosing 
their own representatives; and it meant an 
economic consideration of $200,000 per year 
to be divided among 1500 employees. And it 
may be said, with no attempt at braggadocio, 
that the present agreement with the Southern 
Pacific Company and its employees is consid- 
ered one of the finest working agreements in 
operation with workers of this class. 

The consolidation of white coats and aprons 
in the D. C. C. & W. Union did not benefit that 
group alone, even though that may have been 
its primary purpose. The Union had gained 


Officers of Dining Car Cooks and Waiters Union, Local 582, Left to right—Standing: John 

Kelso, Vice-Pres.; Arthur Binkley and Henry Bailer. Sitting: James Clark, Mrs. J. C. 

Williams, Treasurer, Ladies Auziliary; Fred G. Thornton, Sr., President; Mrs. Henry 
Bailey, President of Ladies Auviliary; Lubby Cook. 
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for its members: employee recognition; an es- 
tablished working agreement; and an increase 
in pay and other rights. Following in the wake 
of these benefits came specific gains to the rail- 
road company. What was once a scattered 
horde of disgruntled workers had now become 
a more proficient class of employees. A trem- 
endous annual loss (amounting to thousands 
of dollars) of linen, silver, and dishware result- 
ing from carelessness or a non-interest was 
decreased as if by magic. What had once been 
considered the property of a wealthy, heartless 
corporation had now become the possessions— 
to be guarded and saved—of a paternal em- 
ployer. Out of the kitchen and pantry came 
a higher type of service to company and public 
due to a more content employee personnel. 

To be unionized or not unionized is a ques- 
tion: one fraught with many dangers and super- 
stitions. Some men always choose to undergo 
hardships which they know rather than change 
to evils that they know not of. In 1926 
the union claimed for its membership eighty 
men who found in unity—strength. Since that 
time more than eighty-two per cent of the men 
working in the capacity of cook or waiter for 
the Southern Pacific Company have joined the 
union. Their ranks now number more than 
one hundred and fifty. The small group of 
men who are not in the union have basked in 
the sunshine of its 
victories. The pio- 
neers who built a 
shelter for them- 
selves at the same 
time erected a roof 
over the heads of 
those who still ques- 
tioned the union’s 
value. Though ques- 
tioning, they are 
sheltered from the 
turbulent winds of 
the industrial 
storms which beat 
about their work- 
houses built upon 
sands of indecision. 

single stick 
may be easily brok- 
en, but a bundle re- 
quires an altogether 
different approach. 
To see a handful 
of men acquire a 
clubhouse and _ sec- 
retary’s office and 
purchase equipment 
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to exceed $5,400 in less than five years is 
more than fascinating. These denizens 
of dining coaches (many of them fathers of 
families) wanted a place to loaf at their idle 
moments where the atmosphere would be condu- 
cive of home surroundings. They did not fail. 
Few homes are better appointed than this work- 
ers’ clubhouse where men may bring mother, 
wife, or sweetheart and be assured of every 
courtesy to her. From card table to billiard 
nook on the second floor to the grand piano and 
radio on the main—everything seems to reflect 
the gentle touch of the hand of a woman rather 
than a rendezvous of varicolored rail-riders. 
There is not, however, exhibited here the idle 
gesture of flaunting extravagance. These men 
have learned too well the value of the dollar. 
Economy is in their program. It is where ex- 
pended dollars mean victory that they are 
turned loose unbegrudgingly. The financial 
cost of handling their cases involving grievances 
with the Southern Pacific Company exceeded 
$14,000. With liberty at stake no price seemed 
too great. 

Nor, are they content to spend and spend 
alone. June 10, 1930 is the red letter day of 
their desire to save as well as spend. The 
second Credit Union organization among 
Negroes was formed by the D. C. C. & W. Union 
on that day. This, by the way, is the first 
credit union among Negro workers in the West. 
Its membership in June was thirty. At this 
writing it has exceeded one hundred and twenty. 
Of this number approximately one-fourth is 
represented by stewards, chefs, and officials who 
are white. More than $3,000 has been accumu- 
lated with approximately $2,000 out in loans. 
During this interim of the Credit Union organ- 
ization surplus funds have been invested in 
Negro enterprises such as the Liberty Build- 
ing & Loan Association of Los Angeles. 
Supporting this credit union plan is a wom- 
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an’s auxiliary with fifty members who perforn, 
a great deal of social service among the mem 
bers of the union. These wives of union mem 
bers have created a commissary from whic!) 
they take succor to needy applicants. 


Like a small boy tearing an alarm clock to 
pieces to see what makes it go, one is inclined 
to ferret out the motivating force of this or- 
ganization. 


On any morning between the hours of eleven 
and two-fifteen, at the D. C. C. & W. Union’s 
clubhouse located at 1158 East 12th Street, 
Los Angeles, one may find — after cutting 
through a deep fog of tobacco smoke, circling 
heavenward—a man seated behind a desk, par- 
tially inundated with papers. 

To some 400 cooks and waiters up and down 
the coast, a host of friends and admirers he is 
simply, “Clarence,” a big brother and a friend. 
To a great company with legion officials, small 
and large, he is “Clarence, the best chef on the 
Owl;” a man to be feared; a man to be re- 
spected. Loved by all his co-workers; feared 
by those who would be irregular; relentless 
when fighting in the cause of his constituents 
is Clarence R. Johnson, chef-secretary of the 
D. C. C. & W. Union. This man has guided 
its destiny since its birth. To raise a question 
for its successes, its accomplishments ; its bril- 
liant victories is to find in him the answer. 
Having worked for a decade as cook—two years 
as fourth and eight years as chef—for the 
great Southern Pacific, no man is better quali- 
fied to voice the sentiment of his followers or 
cope with the problems of his employers. 

To know him is to believe that Negro labor 
can find its place in the industrial sun. 

Thus, union organization, with no attempt 
at the fastidious, has set a new style; garbing 
white coats and aprons into a sturdy fabric of 
black co-operation. 


To A Mammy 


Up in the nursery, washing cherub faces. 


Hearing small prayers: and stroking sleepy 


_ heads, 
Tucking wee seraphim in cloudy beds. 


You never rest and think of Heavenly things— 
You’re far too busy mending broken wings. 


By Wisirrep McDonavp 


PICTURE you in Heaven’s wide, blue spaces 


How many nursery tales you have to tell! 
All the bumped knees to “kiss and make them 
well.” 
God needed Mammies there, for every day 
Myriad tiny angels find their way 
Into Eternity—they’ll seldom cry 
Now that you're there to sing a lullaby. 


i 
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Poison in the Blood Stream 


An Effort to Diagnose Our Economic Malady 
By R. B. Eveazer 


STRANGE muddle this, into which we 
have fallen of late! People starving be- 
cause we have produced too much food, going 
about in rags because we grow too much cot- 
ton, barefooted because we have made too many 
shoes, sleeping in doorways and barns because 
we have built too many houses! Manufactured 
products stored mountain high without a 
market, while millions lack the common decen- 
cies of life! Six million workers without jobs 
in a country where limitless work needs to be 
done! Now and again a pistol shot as one 
grows desperate and ends it all, unable to make 
a living and unwilling to starve! 

A gloomy picture? Yes, but a fair one, 
plain for all to see. Not so plain is the cause 
of it all. One hears many explanations—over- 
production, extravagant living, low wages, 
machine production. These are all factors in 
the situation, without doubt; but none of them 
explains it, nor all of them together. The real 
cause, I am convinced, lies much deeper, in an 
organic malady, a virus in the blood stream 
that poisons the entire system. I think I see 
quite clearly what it is. Look at the situation 
with me a moment, and see if I am right. 

In the large, the whole economic process of 
production and distribution is carried on by 
just two groups—those who furnish the labor 
and those who furnish the capital. The first 
group gets its return from wages and salaries, 
the second from profits and dividends. But the 
only way the second group can get profits is 
by selling back to the first group the goods 
the latter have produced for more than the 
cost of production. Suppose, for example, that 
capital expends a hundred million dollars for 
raw materials, wages and salaries in the pro- 
duction and distribution of certain goods. 
These goods must be sold at a profit—they 
must bring $125,000,000 or $150,000,000. 

Obviously, however, the consumers have no 
more to buy with than they have received. And 
since the goods they have produced are now 
priced at $150,000,000, there is a $50,000,000 
surplus which they cannot absorb. In this 
fashion a surplus of unsold commodities ac- 
cumulates year after year, not because people 
do not need them, but because they are unable 
to buy them all. There can be only one result. 
At last business slows down, factories close, 
wages are reduced, employees are turned off, 


and industry goes into a tail spin of depres- 
sion. From this vicious circle it can recover 
only after a large part of the accumulated 
surplus has been dissipated—either given away, 
thrown on some other market, or sold at bar- 
gain prices which sacrifice the surplus values. 

That is exactly the course to which we are 
now being driven, to check the present decline 
and start again on the upgrade. Prices of all 
commodities have gone lower and lower and 
vast accumulations of surplus value in the 
hands of a few are beginning slowly to be dis- 
tributed in the form of relief work and charity. 

If this analysis is correct, it seems evident 
that it is this element of profit, or exploitation, 
which is the root of our disease—the poison 
that vitiates the whole economic ‘process. It is 
a sort of narcotic, without which industry in 
its present form cannot live; but which like 
alcohol stimulates only to stupefy, paralyze, 
and at last destroy. 

For as the world becomes more fully indus- 
trialized, thus reducing or neutralizing the one 
saving factor of foreign markets which hitherto 
has kept us going, we may inevitably expect the 
recurrence of similar crises, ever more serious 
and general, and finally the utter collapse of 
the whole exploitative order. The very stimu- 
lus that now keeps it alive will ultimately cause 
its death. 

This is not surprising when one considers the 
essential nature of exploitation. Ethically it is 
without defense; for to take value without giv- 
ing value in return differs in no essential from 
the tactics of the highwayman. And, since the 
whole economic process is merely a means of 
exchange and since equality of value is the only 
sound principle of exchange, exploitation is as 
unsound economically as it is ethically. 

No building can stand permanently on rot- 
ten foundation; no more can an economic 
structure. Unless we find a way, therefore, to 
organize human society around the motive of 
service and the method of cooperation, rather 
than on the pagan basis of competition and 
exploitation, we shall find it some day in a state 
of utter collapse from which there will be no 
recovery. Then, if we survive the crisis, we shall 
have to rebuild, if we rebuild at all, upon an 
ethical basis, which at the same time is the 
soundest economics. 
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NOM AH-—A Story 


By Joun F. Maruevs 


AL Monrovia knew that somebody had died 

in Kru Town. The sun had barely dropped 
in the snarly sea, slapping down abruptly 
night’s blanket of darkness over the Liberian 
shores, when the sound of wailing rose, a weird, 
inimitable ululation, echoing the lamentation 
of generations of jungle-dwelling forebears, 
who centuries before had 


whence Kadah Watu had fled into the watcrs, 
the air, the earth, who knows? To feed |i: 
belly of the shark—quite probably they never 
would find so much as a bone. 

“So many years battling with the waves, for 
so many years. That was why he could not 
prevail against the tempest, that was why. Ile 

was too old, his strength, 


gone down to the West Afri- 
can sea. It ascended like the 
beating of the waters against 
the sandy bars that are the 
streets of sprawling Kru 
Town, above the 
houses, above the low stretch 
of barren beach to the top 
of Cape Mesurado and be- 
yond, an unforgettable, pal- 
pable moaning. There were 
pauses, when the voices 
ceased and even those at a 


short stories. 


John F. Matheus, professor 
of English at West Virginia 
State College, was a prize win- 

ner in the OpporTuUNITUNITY 
— Contests in 1925 and 1926. He 
accompanied the League of Na- 
tions Commission to investigate 
slavery in Liberia and there col- 
lected material for a number of 
Tue Eprror. 


like his eyesight had begun 
to fail and who has mercy 
for the old or pity, save their 
children? 

“But the sea is older than 
many men or generations of 
men, yet never does the sea 
wear out, nor become en 
feebled, but swallows, swal- 
lows even the land itself. 

Batee, batee, prayers! His 
daughter was not remiss. 
Her body was stocky and 


distance who strained their 

ears could detect the sharp staccato of the cala- 
bashes filled with pebbles shaken in unison by 
the strong arms of sturdy black women. And 
always the background of this sound picture 
was the thud of drums. 

The sea, implacable enemy, had claimed a 
veteran fisherman. His little dug-out had 
drifted ashore that morning after a night of 
terrific rain and wind. Daybreak beach wan- 
derers had stumbled over it, partly filled with 
sea water, and recognizing the battered dug- 
out had pulled it past the clawing reach of the 
angry waves. Then excitedly they had gone 
to tell the news. 

Now the white traders, the business men, 
looked at each other over their whiskies and 
sodas, the missionaries muttered prayers, all 
accepted the inevitable tragedies of the rainy 
season, which come in Liberia like the heat, the 
fever and the mosquitoes, remorseless and un- 
preventable. The Liberians shrugged drooping 
shoulders, bowed by the burdens of sky, malaria 
and the hard facts of existence and went to 
sleep. 

But there was no sleep in Kru Town. 

In the house of Kadah Watu there was 
mourning and his daughter, Nomah, would not 
be comforted. 


“Ah wah! To think this should 


Ah woe! 


be his end. Death must come to us all, sooner 
or later, but not to be able to see his body, 


solidly made and could en- 
dure long vigils without tiring. Amidst the 
endless ceremonies which the missionaries said 
were heathen, Nomah thought of the Christian 
God, Nyeswa, and of his Son, Ju, Yesu Kristi. 
She would pray that He might bring back her 
father’s body. That wasn’t much. She did 
not dare hope to ask that her father himself 
be returned, but only his dead body. 

That night of mourning ended and others 
like it. The “civilized” people when they heard 
the shaking of the gourds, the throbbing of 
the drums, the chanting, forgot whether it was 
for joy or for sorrow. 

But Nomah, daughter of Kadah Watu, never 
forgot. Her trouble rested heavily upon her. 
She thought but seldom now of Gbanga, good- 
looking youth who paid her court, nor did she 
have patience even to listen to the whinings of 
that old foel, Kufu, though he were headman 
of the rowing crew for the English Line an 
had many goats and British shillings. Neither 
could relatives divert her melancholy. 

Their grief, she said, was shallow, but she, 
well she remembered, recalled every wakening 
minute the teachings of her father, his com- 
panionship, how he took her out to fish on calm 
days, instructing her in the art of selecting 
bait, of casting the line, of pulling in, how he 
liked her way of cooking salt fish with rice, 
seasoned with hot peppers. She was proud of 
her cooking and of her secret of keeping the 
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palu wine from fermenting too much, a secret 
learned from her mother buried in the Catholic 
Mission plot in the Monrovia cemetery. 

Like her mother, Nomah too was Catholic. 
That is, she had formed the habit of going occa- 
sionally to the Catholic Mission on the hill, had 
been baptized and sometimes went to confes- 
sion. She was, the other Krus said, kre Katri 
Coce, in the Catholic Church. 

Probably she would not have been married 
according to the queer ceremonies of the Cath- 
olic faith, with its preliminaries and much ado, 
but would have accepted the proffers of her 
ardent suitor, Gbanga, whom she liked very 
much and upon whom she secretly longed to 
bestow her favors. That old pest, Kufu, had 
more shillings, every steamer increased his bulg- 
ing wealth, but he was too old, too ugly, im- 
potent, while she was young and virile. She 
also remembered now with an enhanced grati- 
tude, that her father had not tried to force 
her, as he had right to do, for according to 
tribal custom, baldly stated, girls in the family 
went to the highest bidder. But he had been 
kind, so generous, so considerate, and with 
wise prescience had encouraged the suit of the 
younger man, Gbanga. If her father had not 
been thus ruthlessly snatched away, she and 
Gbanga would now have been happily mated. 

The city Krus in Monrovia privately thought 
Kadah Watu a fool, a man in his dotage, with 
no eye to his later years. Kufu had bags of 
silver shillings with the palm tree on one side 
and the great English King’s face on the other, 
while the shiftless Gbanga, although he worked 
hard, unloading and loading the boats, bought 
shoes to wear, a watch and other silly adorn- 
ments. However, because Nomah did not ap- 
prove, he no longer bought trade gin, but spent 
his money for brightly colored silk and cotton 
dressgoods to be made into turbans and to be 
wrapped tightly around her plump and un- 
dulating figure. 

Kufu gave better gifts than these, but Nomah 
turned up her nose at them and laughed in his 
homely face, so that Kufu went into the bush 
to buy him a love charm. 

But now all was suddenly changed. Her little 
world was turned topsy-turvy. A daughter’s 
first duty is to her father. His spirit could 
not rest with no word said in his memory, no 
holy ceremony to give peace to his soul. 

Then a happy thought struck her. She won- 
dered why it had not come to her before. She 
would go to confession and ask the priest if 
he would not give her father proper burial rites, 
a Christian burial; that she was sure would 
satisfy him and allay his troubled spirit. The 
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more she reviewed the plan, the more eager was 
she to carry it out. 

The bread fruit was turning yellow on the 
bread fruit trees. Nomah observed them, as a 
passing breeze shook them a bit and they spat- 
tered water over her plump black shoulders, 
bare of clothes, as she made her way in the 
early morning to the little mission with the 
white cross on the top of its roof. Her bare 
feet hit with a saucy smack the hard reddish 
laterite drying off after the latest rain. The 
imprint of her toes was left in the occasional 
soft spots of the road. 

The priest’s “boy” responded to her timid 
knock. He was a Bassa and stupid, but she 
made him understand that she must see his em- 
ployer at once. The priest appeared after an 
interval, an old man, wearing glasses, behind 
which twinkled kindly eyes. He was venerable, 
patriarchal, with his flowing robes and white 
beard. 

“Massa, I want palaver one time,” she began 
eagerly in the jargon which the Germans call 
“Neger Englisch.” 

“Yes.” The old man lifted heavy eyebrows. 
“You want to talk to me in box, to confess?” 

She nodded. 

He was an understanding priest of the hum- 
ble people he had labored among for many 
years. He heard her patiently—how her father 
had been lost at sea—the dug-out floating sin- 
isterly to shore with the sea water in its bot- 
tom—how the days had become weeks and yet 
no service had been said for his poor soul and 
she feared, feared that he was not at rest. 

“We shall say mass for your father, my 
daughter,” answered the priest, crossing him- 
self. “That will give him peace and restore 
peace to you, my daughter.” 

Nomah hesitated. Who was she, poor 
maiden, to dare tell the august father what to 
do, but she steeled herself. 

“No, massy, no. He must be buried. He 
must.” 

“But we do not have his body. It matters 
not where the body lies.” 

“Massy no savvy. Gwine have cemetery 
palaver.” 

No argument could change Nomah’s mind, 
and the old priest thinking of the day he was 
blessed in Rome, of his subsequent visit to 
Florence and the Church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, where he saw the figure of a little African 
boy in the intricate mosaics of the entrance, 
bowed his head and promised to “give palaver” 
in the cemetery the next day. 
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Happy, Nomah went at once to the under. 
taker’s to buy a coffin. In this dread chest she 
had seen the dead of Monrovia borne to their 
last resting place. It was to her more than 
the symbol of Death. It was the epitome of 
proper interment, the acme of respect for the 
dead, preceding that final gesture, that of the 
benediction of religion. 

She left the undertaker’s downcast, over- 
whelmed. He must have ten pounds, 200 shil- 
lings. Impossible! Why she could not sell her- 
self for that much. And become a pawn? Ten 
pounds! Her father’s happiness in the other 
world was worth it, but— 

She staggered at the thought as if struck. 

Slowly she turned homeward. That was the 
only solution. The more she pondered it, the 
surer was she that it was the preper one. She 
would marry Kufu if he would furnish the 
money. 

Surrender Gbanga, fresh, the elemental male, 
strong, kind, who loved her? She trembled, 
tucked the upper flare of her skirt more snugly 
about her waist, and made the irrevocable reso- 
lution. 

The relatives at first were averse to par- 
ticipating in any such insane enterprise. Never 
in the history of Kru Town had a coffin been 
buried without a body. But if Nomah had won 
over the priest how could the relatives with- 
stand her entreaties. It was settled. Kadah 
Watu would have his funeral, civilized fashion. 
All Kru Town approved. A dutiful daughter 
was Nomah. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the sun is 
still too hot for Europeans to venture out with- 
out helmets and colored glasses, unless they 
were long inured to the climate as was the 
priest. Then, too, it was the rainy season and 
the clouds were always over the sky. This day 
was a rare one, when the sun broke through 
the gray overhanging mist and the water pud- 
dles began to steam the earth and the life 
thereon. 

Six strong Kru men carried the empty coffin, 
fellows whom old Kadah Watu had taught to 
swim, to fish, to dive, to load and unload the 
ships. Then followed on foot Nomah, the priest, 
Kufu, smug, triumphant, vainly endeavoring to 
simulate a sorrow which his foxy, shifty gaze 
constantly belied. The other relatives and 
friends brought up the rear. Gbanga looked 


on from the side, his eyes hazy, red from drink- 
ing gin. 

These kinsfolk, unversed in the ways of 
“Katri Coce,” burst forth into a wild Kru 
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lament for their dead, the unsophistica ‘ed 
requiem of the tribe. 
Kadah Watu, a Kruman is dead. 
Honor him, honor him. 
His prowess on the sea was great; 
He knew no fear. 
O Kadah Watu rest. 

The little procession slowly crept up the |iill 
from the water front and made its way across 
town to the lugubriously shaded tract of {he 
burial ground. 

Bare-headed they stood before the open 
grave. 

Silent now, they allowed the “civilized” to 
have their way. 

“Sum ...resurrectio... I am the resurree- 
tion . . . ”, chanted the priest mechanically. 

Never had such a light coffin been lowered in 
that burial ground. 

“Earth to earth. ... Requiescat in pace.” 

Kufu took Kadah Watu’s place in Kadah 
Watu’s house, only he was husband as well as 
father. Generous with his shillings before their 
marriage, he now became miserly and _parsi- 
monious. Nomah could not understand the 
change. 

“I’ve paid for you once,” he would say. 
“Don’t ask me for money. Keep mouth shut.” 

Then Nomah looked about her for ways to 
make some pennies. She might sell peanuts in 
the market, make balls of cassava for a penny 
each or like her father catch fish. Hadn’t he 
taught her all the art? But she would not let 
Kufu know. He would take her money. 

So the next time the hoarse whistle of the 
ship was heard in the harbor and Kufu took 
his tool chest and went to unload the freight, 
Nomah slipped off to the water’s edge. 

In a seldom frequented spot she found the 
dug-out that had been washed ashore and 
dragged that first morning beyond the greedy 
reach of the insatiable waters. Neither she, 
the fishermen, her friends, not even the children 
of the tribe would touch the boat after that. 
The taboo of the dead was upon it, the curse 
of evil luck. 

But now anger and desperation gave her 
determination to examine this fatal conspira- 
tor with the elements which had connived at 
her father’s death. Her strong arms turned 
over the dug-out to drain the remaining water, 
residue of the sea and the recent heavy rains. 
The bottom covered with the white sand, dazzled 
her eyes, made her shut them quickly and tight- 
ly or avert her gaze. The water dripping 
from the boat ran a short distance around her 
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bare feet and soon sank in the thirsty gray 
grains, leaving only a dark spot to mark its 
passing. 

Finally Nomah turned the canoe right side 
up and climbed inside to look it over before 
dragging it again to the water. Her blue skirt 
bunched up behind as she squatted to scrutinize 
with the air of an expert the sea-worthiness of 
the craft. Her examination became suddenly 
more alert. What was this? The bottom 
showed a honeycomb of many little holes, at 
first concealed by the sand. Were they devasta- 
tion of some bugs or worms? They were too 
uniform, too different from worms and their 
craft. In frantic nervousness she bent closer 
and began to wipe out the holes with a bit of 
palm leaf that the caprice of some breeze had 
blown. They showed identical marks of some 
small boring instrument. Each aperture re- 
vealed an almost imperceptible series of inden- 
tations of the same pattern. The bottom of 
the dug-out was a sieve. 

Nomah was dazed by this discovery. Could 
some one have played a foul trick upon her 
old father? Who could have profited by his 
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death? She went home with brow wrinkled, 
head down. 

When Kufu had eaten his full of salt fish and 
rice seasoned hot with pepper and exhausted 
by the day’s hard labor and gorged with food, 
had fallen in heavy sleep, Nomah searched 
among his tools and found an ancient gimlet- 
like instrument. She grasped it firmly in her 
muscular fingers and slipped away in the moon- 
light. 

Again all Monrovia knew that somebody had 
died in Kru Town. The sound of lamentation 
once more rose from the sandy shores of that 
teeming section. The rattle of the calabashes, 
the voices of the mourners, the insistent tones 
of the drums proclaimed the passing of another 
soul. 

Ugly old Kufu had died suddenly after eat- 
ing heartily of his favorite dish, salt fish and 
rice. He was buried at night, Kru fashion. 
No civilized rights for him. It was whispered 
that old Kadah Watu’s coffin is not as empty 
now as it was when lowered first into the red 
Liberian earth. 


Tom- Toms 


By CECIL PATRICK 


([HROBBING tom-toms, 
Crying tom-toms, 
Moaning, crooning drums of passion. 
Rhythmic black feet, savage laughter, 
Echoed through the pregnant jungle. 
Smouldering fires on the ground there, 
Flaming fires in men’s hearts there, 
Eyes of maidens telling love there... . 
Wedding night of dark, Arida, 
Daughter of the tribal chieftain. 
Tom-toms. .. . 


Came slave traders undetected 

Feigning kindness to the natives, 

Moved among them unmolested 

Gained their friendship freely given. 
Killed their souls with drugged liquor, 
Took away their tribal chieftain, 

Left their village smouldering waste land, 
Sold them into hellish bondage, 


Left Arida devastated. 
Tom-toms. ... 


Nineteen hundred twenty-seven, 
In the black belt—Nigger Heaven, 
From a higher school of learning, 


Came Naomi, educated. Popular with young- 
ish fellows, 


And their frolics oft attended. 
There they danced to jag-time music, 
There they drank illicit liquor. 


Tom—toms. ... 


From the down town of the city, 
Came gay pleasure-seekers many, 
White of face, but having money, 
Entered into dancing places, 

Finding there the flame of passion, 
Drank and danced with brown Naomi 
Left her later—devastated. 
Tom-toms. ... 
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lial -- Louisville -- Cincinnati 
By T. Hunt. 


ICHMOND is the only Southern city re- 
ported to have lost in Negro population 
during the decade 1920-1930. While the white 
population increased 10 per cent the Negro 
population declined 2 per cent, giving the city 
an aggregate of 52,988 Negroes who represent 
29 per cent of the total population, whereas 
in 1920 the ratio was 31.5 per cent. Richmond 
is exceptional also, in that its city government 
is the most backward in employment oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. There are no principals 
of schools, even where there are colored teach- 
ers. There are no clerks in city offices. There 
are no Negro policemen, although many South- 
ern cities find this an advantage. Janitors of 
public buildings, street sweepers, and garbage 
collectors are white. 

Static in race relations, Richmond permits 
of no infiltration of new ideas on Negro-white 
problems. It is inhabited by a dominant group 
of “die-hards” who are constantly discriminat- 
ing aganist Negroes in politics, housing, and 
industry. They lose in court, but this deters 
them temporarily, for they bob up again with 
a new clause or an altered phrase which forces 
Negroes again to resort to the courts for jus- 
tice. The few whites who want conditions im- 
proved, are up against an impregnable wall of 
indifference and the “well enough” spirit— 
and so the Richmond of today is the Richmond 
of twenty-five years ago. 

While Richmond was losing, Louisville was 
gaining. Contrast Louisville with Richmond 
and though there may be practices to be com- 
plained of in it, there is at least a moving 
spirit that is not recognized in Richmond. The 
schools are manned by a colored personnel. 
There are now in Louisville a normal school 
and a city college. There are Negro police- 
men, detectives, and firemen. There is an ac- 
tive interracial group that has overcome bar- 
riers. Louisville is not stagnant. The city au- 
thorities are by no means as listless and recal- 
citrant as are those of Richmond, and there 
are liberal and unafraid people in the white 
group who do not have their light under a 
bushel. 


The Negro population of Cincinnati is now 
47,816, an increase of 59 per cent in ten years. 


Here conscious effort is being made to rais» 


the status of Negroes as workers and as citi- 


zens. Recently the Mayor said: “Being Mayor 


one acquires a sense of the high honor that 
has been conferred on him and one likewise ac 
quires a sense of responsibility—a sense of re 
sponsibility to all the citizens of a great city 
without regard to creed or race.” 

While Cincinnati has had an abnormally 
large number of unemployed Negroes amount 
ing to approximately 45 per cent of the total! 
unemployed, the city authorities and private 
agencies have measured up to their responsibili- 
ties. The vocational forces of the city schools 
are working with sympathetic heart and in- 
telligent technique to improve the occupational 
status of the potential man and woman in the 
Negro group. The Department of Public Wel- 
fare is especially interested in the placement 
problems of this group. Relief agencies are 
rehabilitating as well as giving food and funds, 
and the whole system of welfare is coordinated 
—recognized as an obligation and not as an 
expedient, regardless of race or religion. 

If Richmond wishes to hold its Negro pop- 
ulation it might send a commission to Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati—all three cities are re- 
moved from extreme Southern or Northern 
atmosphere—to observe the working out of 
practices and policies which inspire young 
Negroes and make them delight to live in the 
city of their birth; or, it might contrast its 
treatment of Negroes with the injunction of 
its own News Leader, which admonishes the city 
fathers in this fashion: 

“No mystery surrounds the departure of the Negroes. 
No municipal magic will keep them here. Three things 
the Negro asks. One is as good a house as his money 
will procure, with no discrimination in streets, city 
service or rents. The second is justice in the courts 
of law, with no presumption against him because of his 
color. And the third is a standard of wages based on 
the value of his labor, and not on the theory that a 
Negro can contrive to live on nothing. Give the Negro 
these three things and he will stay in the South. Deny 
him these things, and the alert, ambitious Negro will 
certainly go where he can get them.” 
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CHE LE 
AND COMMENT 


As To “Jungle Ways” 


By A. Brown 


LTHOUGH the chronicler has been no nearer 

to Africa than Old Point Comfort, still he has 
read many romantic books. It requires no undue 
temerity then for him to comment upon Jungle 
Ways, or what the publishers call “Seabrook’s Book 
Out of Africa.” This book is romantic with a ven- 
geance—as one might expect when one remembers 
the same author’s Magic Island and sees the dedica- 
tion to Paul Morand. Terming the book romantic 
does not in the least call into question the accuracy 
of the reporting. Many of the episodes are of the 
“believe it or not’ variety, but all have— the ring 
of candor and truth. But Mr. Seabrook carried to 
Africa the baggage of his earlier trips to Arabia 
and Haiti; a gusto for discovering strange truths 
in out of the way places; for delving into mysteries 
of the black art, and of generally unexplored re- 
ligions; and for describing graphically his dis- 
coveries, 

“When others ask what it is that drives me 
away from the asphalt, draws me towards deserts 
and jungles, I answer so sensibly with fine, fair, 
honest words which sound so well: love of travel, 
desire to see a strange thing, to learn more perhaps 
of savage customs, a sincere liking for primitive 
people—and, if I am pricked to be even more 
honest, the subsequent vain pleasure of seeing my 
name spread about in bookshops, and on the tables 
of my friends.”” There the author announces him- 
self: the wanderer, the seeker, the romantic twen- 
tieth century Don Juan—Childe Harold. And, like 
these two, he reveals not only an interesting pil- 
grimage—but also his own interesting personality. 

“When one writes of adventure there is a 
tendency to gloss the parts that were not adven- 
turous. But looking back, it seems to me that a 
full third of the time I have spent intimately among 
primitive groups . . . has been spent in sitting.” 
These lines are surprising; Mr. Seabrook’s ex- 
ploits seem to have left little time for ‘sitting.’ It 
is amazing what the man saw in his comparatively 
short stay. 

The first part deals with the forest people, with 
Wamba, queen of jungle magic, and travelling com- 
panion de luxe; with the sword jugglers who im- 
paled two children, piercing them through and 
through, and who later showed the children still 
alive and well; with a bridge that obligingly re- 
sponded to mumbo-jumbo and rose out of the 
Cavally River. Mr. Seabrook does not attempt to 
explain all of this, but he denies a belief in miracles 


and on the other hand insists that a hypothesis of 
charlatan trickery will not hold. 

With the Gueré cannibals the author is able to 
satisfy ‘a long standing personal curiosity.’ Be- 
lieving all earlier commentators on cannibalism to 
be blowers off of hot air, he seeks, and dines upon 
a meal of human flesh. He contributes to anthro- 
pology the discovery that human flesh tastes more 
like veal than like pork. He is a zestful raconteur 
in this section,—getting obviously a big kick out 
of the experience. 

One of the most interesting episodes was the 
Timbuctoo interlude, wherein he meets Pére 
Yakouba, a noted French student of African 
language and customs, with whom the author raises 
and quenches a Sahara-like thirst. Pére Yakouba 
steps forth from the page like one of the giants of 
great fiction. A French monk, he had taken to 
his bosom a native wife, who bore him thirty sons 
and daughters. ... The last section deals with the 
Habbe, a tribe of phallic worshipping cliff dwellers, 
whose social customs read like a chapter out of 
Erehwon. 

All of this is told engagingly by a man who 
plainly knows how to write. The style varies from 
the sprightly humorous to the melancholy mannered 
prose of the last century. There are shrewd 
satiric thrusts at arm-chair ethnologists, at Ameri- 
can shams, at human nature in general. Mr. Sea- 
brook’s gift is more than the seeing eye. He has 
likewise an ability to understand. He honestly at- 
tempts not to condescend; he is free of certain 
prejudices he might have been expected to have. 

And yet. .. . Well there are many Africas, and 
of course many diverse ways to write of them. The 
obvious way for complacent Main Streeters is to 
show the striking local peculiarities. That which 
is different from us is thereby a screaming joke 
for us. Mr. Seabrook speaks out against this. 
None the less, his book is likely to be widely read 
on Main Street. Much of it has already appeared 
in one of the ladies’ magazines; one of its facts— 
that in certain tribes a girl can’t be betrothed until 
she has had a baby—has been appropriately decked 
out as an excruciating joke in a widely circulated 
weekly. 

When the chronicler was a boy, he pored over a 
page in Heroes of the Dark Continent, illustrating 
African superstitions: the black Cyclops with his 
baleful glaring one eve, the man whose head was 

(Continued on page 221) 
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Tne Cominc or INpustry to THE SournH. The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. $2.00 

a eee Coming of Industry to the South” is the Jan- 

uary contribution of the American Academy of 

Political and Social Science to those interested in the 
economic and political aspect of American life. A 
survey of the physical resources of the South, a sketch 
of its early industrial development, the growth of man- 
ufactures in the South, with special reference to iron 
and textiles, workmen’s compensation, women and chil- 
dren in Southern industry, the Negro in Southern in- 
dustry and discussions on banking and taxation, all 
these phases of industry are dealt with in such a fashion 
as to give a general idea of what an industrial revolu- 
tion means in a modern society. 

Somehow these newer phases of the Southern eco- 
nomic life fill one with apprehension. This symposium 
presents the phenomena of this new economic develop- 
ment as though it were a new toy, bright and shiny, 
to which the South has lost its heart. (The professions 
of the twelve men in “I Take My Stand” not with- 
standing). This industrialization cannot help but be 
interesting enough and important to the South, par- 
ticularly, and, to the country at large generally. But it 
shows already all the signs of the social disasters that 
befell England, the classic example of a country revolu- 
tionized by industry. 

It would have been significant in such a symposium to 
have given over a goodly portion of the book to more 
fundamental problems such as the possible effect of 
Northern capital on industrial conditions, suggested 
means for averting or checking ills and evils attendant 
upon the new economic order, and perhaps, for the 
Southern unionist and workingmen, a more pointed 
exposition of the conflicts and friction that arise be- 
cause of the eternal triangle—the white worker, the 
capitalist, and the Negro worker. 

The articles for the most part are from the pens of 
Southern university men and as such express their 
awareness of the tremendous changes through which the 


South is moving. 
MABEL J: BYRD. 


DirrereNTIAL Mortarity Tennessee. By Elbridge 
Sibley, Ph.D. The Fisk University Press. 


opening the attractive blue cloth covered boards 
of the volume one finds opposite the title page, 
Figure 1—showing the average total death rates 1917- 
1928 for white and Negro. The bar for the whites, in- 
dicates a rate of 10.7 per thousand. The bar for the 
Negro, indicates a rate of 19.4 per thousand. 
The foreword is by Chas. S. Johnson, Director, De- 
partment of Social Science, Fisk University. Dr. John- 
son presents the volume as the first of a group of Social 


Studies projected under his department and acknow'|- 
edges the debt of the Department to the Laura Spelm in 
Rockefeller Memorial Fund. 

Next follows an ecomium for the interest and effwrt 
of Health Commissioner Dr. E. L. Bishop in the con- 
joint enterprise and for his activity “in establishing 
throughout this department a sound factual basis {or 
the health programs inaugurated.” The divisions of 
responsibility between the author and cooperating agen- 
cies is stated; the problem is indicated; and, extensions 
of the present study are promised. 

The preface is by the author. Dr. Sibley sets out his 
problems and attempts to prepare for the orientation 
of his reader. He describes his methodology, states 
the limitations upon his data and graciously pays his 
devoirs to his co-workers. 

The table of contents shows the tremendous sweep 
of the monograph. The 152 pages of the book are 
divided into a Foreword, Preface, an Introductory Part 
One; Part Two, an Analysis by Causes of Death; and 
five major Appendices, the last of which is composed 
of nine General Tables. 

In the introductory section, which begins under the 
heading Summary and Outlook, the reason is stated for 
the title word Summary rather than Conclusions, “Be- 
cause what is to follow represents an attempt at initial 
orientation in a territory which has scarcely been sur- 
veyed.” 

It seems regrettable that the book carries no state- 
menf of the background and previous experiences of 
the author. 

The evidence seems lacking to support the theory that 
there are significant differences in racial mortality per 
se. The author recognizes this and states the fact that 
“ . . The mortality rates of different occupational 
groups in Great Britain indicate clearly that environ- 
mental factors can operate to produce differences in 
mortality fully as great as those observed between the 
two races in Tennessee.” The essential argument of 
the book may be summed up in the quotation, “ . . 
it would be unprofitable to speculate about hereditary 
factors which are beyond our control before investigat- 
ing to the fullest extent all clues to conditions which 
may be subject to amelioration by human intelligence.” 

The book is of incalculable value in that it marks first 
steps in so many important avenues. It is, so far as I 
know, the first serious publication from the press of 
an institution for the higher training of Negroes in the 
United States. It also marks the first instance of the 
willingness of a State Department of Health to expose 
to pitiless publicity its records and to permit the pub- 
lication of material from which may be deduced the 
conclusion that the opportunity and care given whites 
and blacks show wide discrepancies, even in the measure 
of protection afforded by municipal, state and federal 
agencies. The foregoing statement is amply justified 
by the detailed analysis of the causes of death and the 
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peeks on the Negro curves representing deaths that 
might have been prevented by adequate care. As the 
author points out: “ ... The excessive death rate of 
Negroes from the pneumonias is marked. Infleunza, 
however, exacts a more nearly equal toll from the two 
races. These two facts are amenable to the hypothesis 
of environmental determination of differences, since the 
transmission of influenza is rapid and not subject to 
efiective control, while in the development of a case of 
pneumonia, the general condition of the person plays 
an important part.” There are observers who might 
feel inclined to add that in pneumonia the chances of 
recovery are directly gmopertional to the adequacy of 
the medica! and aursing care. 

In view of the immense distances traversed and the 
undeveloped character of the territory, it seems un- 


gracious to hint at adverse criticisms. One regrets, . 


however, the absence of a survey of such literature as 
there may be on the subject, and an accompanying 
bibliography. The index is entirely satisfactory. The 
chapter on The Social and Environmental Setting seems 
adequate except that the effect of migration on the 
reported populations and also on the age composition 
of the residual population is ignored. This one factor 
may be found to materially modify the suggested con- 
clusions. 

All in all, the book is one for which all Negroes, 
sanitarians, epidemiologists and sociologists, and finally 
all who love the United States, particularly the Southern 
section, should be truly grateful. 

H. L. HARRIS, JR. 


Arrica From Port to Port. By May Mott-Smith. 
D. Van Nostrand Company. $5.00. 


: see is an interesting account of the observations and 

experiences of a woman travelling alone from port 
to port in Africa. What she actually observes she tells 
in vivid and accurate terms. However, her interpreta- 
tions of people and conditions are frequently untrust- 
worthy because she seems to have depended too often 
on hearsay and gossip based frequently on the preju- 
dices and whims of her fellow passengers. It seems 
very unfortunate that a writer and observer of such 
evident ability should have so completely overlooked 
the more serious and reliable sources of information 
available to any intelligent person. However, the au- 
thor’s Preface to the volume is a fair warning to the 
serious reader: 

“If you expect to find here some profound treatise 
on Africa, or the Africans, you had best lay this 
volume aside at once. In these pages, with as little 
flourish and prejudice as possible, I have merely 
set down the things I saw and heard during my 

THOMAS JESSE JONES 
Tue Brack Napotron—Tue Story or Tovssarnt 
Louverture. By Percy Waxman. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $3.50. 


way faring.” 


HEN the august committees of literary awards 
assemble to determine the biography published in 
1931 which is most deserving of preeminence, their task 
should not be difficult, for in The Black Napoleon Percy 
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Waxman has contributed to American letters one of 
the most distinguished pieces of writing of the decade. 
By whatever standards a biography may be judged, 
their application to this work will reveal few faults 
either in the handling of the rather meager source ma- 
terials of the epoch which produced Louverture or the 
literary style by which the author projects a vivid and 
unforgettable portrait of one of the least known of 
all the world’s great figures. 

For over a century now the figure of Toussaint 
Louverture has been half hidden by the obscurantists 
of history who sought to justify the exploitation of 
black men. The appraisal of Wendell Phillips has been 
contemptuously dismissed as the oratorical bombast of 
a half mad abolitionist. As a result, few people, black 
or white, are familiar with the life of this extraordin- 
ary man whose shadow fell across the imperialistic 
path 6f Napoleon Bonaparte in the new world and 
haunted fim long after his bright dream of empire 
had faded into the gray twilight of St. Helena. 

The story of Toussaint Louverture is the story of 
Haiti during the most turbulent period of its history. 
It is a narrative which is replete with plot and counter- 
plot, intrigue and treachery, invasion and civil war. 
Mr. Waxman tells the story with enthusiasm and fer- 
vor. From the Prelude with which the book begins to 
the final chapter it reads like a romance, so fascinat- 
ing is the drama which he unfolds. This book should be 
widely read. I wish that it could be made a part of 
the prescribed reading in every Negro college. I would 
commend it to General John J. Pershing of the United 
States Army, who seems to have some doubt as to the 
ability of Negroes to command. 

E. A. C. 


AS TO “JUNGLE WAYS” 
(Continued from page 219) 


below his shoulders, and the reclining beauty 
whose foot was longer than he was tall, and very 
flat to boot. . . . In the total, though not in the 
item, Jungle Ways was a throwback to that page. 
There was something vaguely reminiscent. And 
then, during the past year, there came to one of 
the theatres a movie, whose posters (we were al- 
lowed to see those) screamed the sensational facts 
about Africa: tribal marriages to gorillas, and 
African women with platform lower lips, the color 
of liver, and the size of heavy saucers. . . . Main 
Street must have got an eyeful. One doesn’t wish 
to classify Mr. Seabrook’s book with this Africa 
concocted by Hollywood for Main Street. But 
Main Street unfortunately has its use for Mr. 
Seabrook. And there’s the rub. 

For since it is Main Street, it will skip all the 
harsh things he has to say of America, and rush 
to the rest of the book. And the rest is Freud's 
plenty. There’s enough for the titillation of all 
the reading clubs: weird ceremonies, bloodletting, 
phallic worship, all kinds of manifestations of sex. 
The book is destined for a large plurality: literati, 
semi-literati, and illiterati. Well, they certajnly 
ought to get a big kick out of it. 
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Education 
JUR young Ne- 
gro and 
women were among 
the 37 graduates of 
Brookwood Labor 


College (Katonah, 
N. Y.) this year, 
which school has 


just completed its 
tenth year as a resi- 
dent co-educational 
school for workers. 
Particular attention 
is giveri to the prob- 
lems of Negro work- 
ers and other ex- 
ploited groups. On 
three occasions the 
graduating class has 
chosen a colored 
classmate to repre- 
sent the class on 
the _ commencement 


program. 


Thomas W. Young, son of P. B. Young, editor of the 
Norfolk Journal and Guide, is the recipient of the Wolfe 
journalism honor medal awarded by the faculty of the 


OPPORTUNITY 


Negro Groduates at Brookwood Labor college—Left to right: Bernice 
MeMurray, Indianapolis, 


Florence Nelson, 


Cleveland; 


Ind.; Henry Lee 


Alexander Moody, 


Moon, Tuskegee, 


New Orleans, 


Ala.; 
La. 
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Hil 


Ohio State Univer- 
sity School of Jour- 
nalism. Mr. Young 
is a senior in the 
school of journal- 
ism and a junior in 
the law school. His 
thesis, “The Libel 
Law of Ohio,” was 
highly 
by the 
teaching staff of the 
college. 


commended 
dean and 


Appointments 


OBERT HAM- 
ILTON, Jr., has 
been appointed as 
teller by the Mer- 
eantile Bank and 
Trust Company 
which has taken 
over the business of 
the Chelsea bank, 


Harlem Branch. Mr. Hamilton has held a responsible 


Dr. W. A. Method 
—Left 
<« 


Robert Hamilton, 


Jr.—Right 


years and 


Association. 


is the secretary 


position in one of the large downtown banks for 20 
of the Bankers 


Athletic 
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Dr. William Arthur Method was recently elected a 
member of the staff of the St. Clair Hospital, Columbus, 
Ohio. He is a graduate of Wilberforce and Ohio State 
Universities. He did post-graduate study at Harvard 
University and Massachusetts General Hospital. He is 
actively affiliated with many progressive civic and social 
movements in Ohie and is acting president of the Co- 
jumbus Urban League, having been a member of its 
Board of Directors ever since it was organized. 

The Board of Directors of the Los Angeles Urban 
League announce the resignation of Lester B. Granger 
as executive secretary as of June 15 and the election 
of Floyd C. Covington to suceed him. Mr. Covington 
has been an assistant Y. M. C. A. secretary in Los 
Angeles. He was formerly industrial secretary of the 
Los Angeles Urban League and an Urban League Fei- 
low while at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Discrimination 

ATHER than submit to the ultimatum of the Fed- 

eral Bar Association which had demanded the expul- 

sion of Negro members, the New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut branch of that organization offered to with- 
draw from the national body. Speaking in behalf of 
the local group, U. S. District Attorney George Z. 
Medalie of New York said: 

“If my assistant, Mr. Hubert T. Delaney, can- 
not be a member of this association, I don’t want 
to be a member. Mr. Delaney has been an Assist- 
ant District Attorney here for four years; he is in 
charge of the prosecution of counterfeiting cases 
and secures conviction of some counterfeiter nearly 
every week.” 

* 
The Wisconsin State Assembly adopted by unanimous 
vote a joint resolution by Assemblyman Ben Rubin, 
Milwaukee, requesting Delta Sigma Rho, national honor- 
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Corps of Janitors, The Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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ary public speaking fraternity, to admit to membership 
G. James Fleming, Negro, Frankenburger prize orator 
at the University of Wisconsin. A clause in the organ- 
ization’s national constitution prohibiting the admission 
of Negroes prevented the local chapter from initiating 
Fleming. The resolution asks the admission of Fleming 
on his record and requests the fraternity to eliminate 


racial discrimination from its constitution. 
* 


Industry 
ARION FREEMAN, Detroit, has the honor of mak- 
ing the highest grade in a general test at Henry 
Ford’s Apprentice School of Electrical Engineering 
which covers electrical engineering, drafting and design- 
ing. His monthly average in all classes is about 95 
per cent, which is the highest in a class of three hun- 
dred whites. Freeman is 23 years of age, a graduate 
of Booker T. Washington High School, Atlanta, Ga., 
and has been employed at the Ford Motor Company 
for one year as a “core fitter” in the foundry depart- 
ment. 
* * 
: ow Kellogg News, organ of the great food manu- 
facturing company of Battle Creek, Mich., has this 
to say of its janitors: “Maintaining the spotless cleanli- 
ness of 50 acres of floor space in the Battle Creek plant 
of the Kellogg Company is the task of this neat looking 
group of janitors. To insure throughout the buildings 
the same cleanliness which the housewife requires in 
her own kitchen, a staff of 43 men and one woman is 
employed. . .. Add to the work of this group the efforts 
of nearly 2,000 other Kellogg employes, all interested in 
the maintenance of a high standard of cleanliness, and 
the combination accounts for the hundreds of written 
comments from visitors that cleanliness is one of the 
most outstanding features of the plant.” 
It is not said whether there are any Negroes among 
the 2,000. 


eg? 


(Courtesy of The Kellogg News) 
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HUNT PRINTING CO. to Particular People 


BUY IT FOR LESS AT TRE =f 149th Street i Telephone Orders Immediately 


Res. 2068 Madison Avenue LICENSED 
Residence Phone: Til. 5—8340 | ST EFI Plumbing and Heating 


Shop: 41 East 131st Street 


Cc. D. KING - Estate, — New York City Phone: 
BROKER AND AGENT Mortgage Loans 146 W. 138th St. BRadhburst 2—3517 


THE RENDEZVOUS OF ALL WHO ENJOY THE BEST IN FOODS AND REFRESHMENTS 
Allie N. Jones, President 
The LITTLE GRAY SHOPS, Ine. ic, Fate, ‘sccretars 
9 ” John D. Thomas, Treasurer 
THE DINING ROOM AT NO. 3—IS IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


No, 1—2251 Seventh Ave., N. Y¥. C. oh No, 2—2465 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. No. 3—266 W. 145th St., N. Y¥. C. 
Phone: TIl. 5-9258 Phone: AUd. 3-S8653 oh Phone: BRad. 2-9806—9811 


ESTATE OF J. WESLEY LANE, Inc. | 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


MARY LANE, President Established 1910 
Funeral Director and Embalmer, Prompt and Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 
Sympathetic Service, Night and Day, Lady Attendant, We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
Modern Rates, Funeral Parlor and Chapel Free. books of corporations as well as making eee Sas 
® 112 W. 133rd St. reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
Howard D. McGill, Mar. New York City and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 


respondence students. 
(198 West 134th St.. New York City 


i The Season’s Smartest and Latest Haberdashery 


will be found at JAMES L. ALLEN 

| LANE AND NICHOLS PORTRAITS by PHOTOGRAPHY 
2211 Seventh Avenue, New York City ——— 


All Sittings by Appointment 
Telephone MOnument 2-4673 


i (In the Heart of Harlem) 
Many of New York’s best dressed men trade here. 


YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE | HULDAH KRAFT GENTRY 


255 W. 144th St., New York City. Phone Brad. 2—6829 (Organist — Accompanist) 


The MECCA of NEGRO HISTORY & LITERATURE Teacher of 
Rare and valuable books bought and sold. Books PIANO EAR TRAINING 
by re is our specialty. | THEORY SINGING 

all or write today about any book you want. . 
Mail orders solicited. GEORGE YOUNG, Prop. | Studio—301 West 150th Street 
Individual Instruction Wilson F. Jackson Teacher 


PIANOFORTE—HARMON Y—SOLFEGGIO 


Telephone AUdubon 3-1481 
Residence—211 West 149th Street, N. Y. C. 


JACKSON’S AUTO SCHOOL 


2460 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
At 143rd St., Room 42 EDgecombe 4—6658 


HAND MADE HATS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN $5.00 and Up O P P O R Vy U N I T yY 
NEW YOUR HEAD JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 
Published Monthly By The National Urban League 
H. H. FRANCIS Is indispensable to those who would keep abreast 
N. E. Corner 7th Ave. & 142nd St. with the Progress and Promise of Negroes in 
NEW YORK CITY this rapidly changing period along social and 


economic lines. 
A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OF 8 MONTHS 


EX-SERVICE MEN AND DEPENDENTS OF WILL COST BUT $1.00 
KNOW ¥ cen ate HTS! Mail your subscription today: 
ite ->ORTUNITY 

soldiers’ homes, bonus, funeral expenses, etc. 1133 Broadway, New York City. 

Methods of obtaining these and other benefits cov- Gentlemen :- 

ered in our Manual One Dollar. Here’s My Dollar. Send OPPORTUNITY to: 


Address 


311 W. Pearl Street, Jackson, Miss. 


Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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